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Ir is a maxim of the common law, that an accused 
person is to be held innocent until he be proved to be 
guilty. Such a maxim, carried out to its full extent, 


supposes that no punishment, not even personal re- 


straint, is to be inflicted before trial. But, as society 
is constituted, we cannot suppose a state in which all 
accused persons would voluntarily appear when called 
upon to abide the result of a judicial investigation ; for 
such a perfection of honest simplicity is inconsistent 
with the existence of crime. Our ancestors, however, 
endeavoured to reconcile the maxim of the law with its 
practice; hence the origin of bail. The word, like 
bailiff, which has the same origin, comes from the 
French, and expresses the idea of a keeper, a super- 
intendent, a charge-taker; a sheriff is, in legal phra- 
seology, the king’s bailiff, and his county is his baili- 
wick. One of the titles of the chief magistrate of 
London, before that of mayor was finally adopted, was 
bailiff. Anciently, no matter what crime a person might 
be accused of, he enjoyed the privilege of bail. He 
was delivered into the charge of his sureties, who were 
pledged to produce him at the proper time. But many 
alterations were made by statute in the conditions of 
the privilege. Murder was excepted—then treason— 
and other felonies, until it became the practice to take 
bail only for more venial offences, the Court of King's 
Bench alone having the power to admit to bail for 
serious crimes. A recent act of Parliament (the 7th 
George IV., c. 64) has returned somewhat to the an- 
Vou, VI. 
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cient practice, by enlarging the positive and discre-. 
ey power.of magistrates in the matter of admitting: 
to bail. igi 

Let us suppose a-person apprehended by the police: 
for a crime alleged to have been committed in London,’ 
and carried before the magistrates of one of the metro- 
politan police-offices. These ‘police magistrates can 
punish summarily, by. inflicting a fine or a short impri- 
sonment ; they may remand the prisoner. for further 
inquiry, or they may ‘admit to bail.:' In:our supposed 
case, the evidence appears to the magistrates ‘sufficient 
to warrant the sending of the case ‘befure’ a! siiperior : 
tribunal ; the prisoner cannot procure bail, or the:ma-. 
gistrates refuse to take it ; he is committed to Newgate, 
and the witnesses are boand over to give their testi- 
mony on the trial. ; 

The street called the Old Bailey strikes off from 
Ludgate Hill, and terminatés at the intersection’ of. 
Newgate Street and Skinner Street. ‘The: continua-; 
tion of the Old Bailey is called. Giltspur Street, which: 
leads into Smithfield. The city wall ran. along. here 
from: Lud Gate to New Gate. The New Gaté appears, 
to have beén made a place of custody, at least as early; © 
as the beginning of the thirteenth century; and the. 
name has been applied to .every successive . structure 
that has occupied the site. r 

About the middle of the Old Bailey Street -com- 
mences the extensive range of buildings which form 
the courts of justice and the prison. ~ prison, a 
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massive and frowning structure, occupies the end of 
the Old Bailey, and turns up Newgate Street. The 
present building was erected in the place of a previous 
one which had been rebuilt after the Great Fire of 
London, and had been found totally inadequate to 
its purposes. Even in times when there scarcely 
existed a distinct idea on the nature of prison economy 
(which shows what it must have been), the corporation 
of the city applied to government for assistance to re- 
build the prison; a sum of money was granted, and 
the foundation-stone of the new building was laid by 
the celebrated Lord Mayor Beckford—the father of the 
author of * Vathek,’ the builder of Fonthill Abbey,— 
in the year 1770; but it was burned in the dreadful 
riots of 1780, the mob liberating the prisoners, and 
carrying off the keys in triumph. The assistance of 
government was again afforded, and the present build- 
ing completed. 

Newgate has a wide-spread notoriety, not merely as 
the head-gaol of London, and from the remarkable 
names and deeds associated with it, but from the la- 
bours of philanthropists. It has lain in the heart 
of this great city like some foul and undrained marsh, 
into which all the waters of corruption were poured. It 
has ever been a fertile nursery of crime. From within 
its walls physical as well as moral contagion has issued, 
and spread disease in most noxious and aggravated 
forms. The gaol-distemper has more than once struck 
down the functionaries who appeared at the Old Bailey 
Sessions, as well as the prisoners themselves. New- 
gate now is a palace to what Newgate was: yet Mr. 
Crawford, in his official ‘Report on Penitentiaries’ 
(1834), says, it is “ a prolific source of corruption,—a 
disgrace to the metropolis, and a national reproach.” 

Amongst all who have laboured to alleviate the 
miseries of Newgate, the honoured name of Mrs. Fry 
must not be overlooked. To give a proper idea of the 
state of the prison when she began her labours would 
require statements unfit for our pages: but the follow- 
ing extract from Mrs. Fry's evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1818, will give the 
reader a faint notion of the moral courage and patience 
which this excellent woman must have possessed to 
enable her to pursue her self-chosen avocation :— 

““ About what time was it when you first visited 
Newgate, and established a committee of ladies to visit 
the female prisoners ?—It is rather more than a year 
since I first established a school for the children of the 
convicts ; I did not undertake the care of the convicts 
till about two months afterwards—their children first 
attracted my attention. 

“ Have the goodness to relate what you did with re- 
gard to the children.—In visiting the prison, which I 
had been occasionally in the habit of doing for several 
years, I very much lamented to see children so much 
exposed among those very wicked women, and I under- 
stood that the first language they lisped was generally 
oaths or very bad expressions ; it therefore struck me 
how important it would be to separate them from the 
convicts, and to have them put in a small apartment by 
themselves under the care of a schoolmistress, provided 
it met with the approbation of the women themselves, for 
} always approved acting in concert with them in what- 
ever I did; I represented my views to the mothers, and 
they with tears in their eyes said,‘ Oh, how thankful 
we would be for it!’ for they knew so much the miseries 
of vice, that they hoped their children would never be 
trained up in it. * * * It was in our first visits to the 
school, where we some of us attended almost every day, 
that we were witnesses to the dreadful proceedings 
that went forward on the female side of the prison—the 
begging, swearing, gaming, fighting, singing, dancing 
—the scenes are too bad to be described, so that we did 
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* As a proof of the want of classification,” Mrs. Fry 
says, in another portion of her evidence, “ women-whg 
came in weeping over their deviations, some small de- 
viations perhaps, by the time of their trial or dismissal 
would sometimes become so barefaced and wicked as 
to laugh at the very same things, and to be fitted for 
almést any crime. I understand that before we went 
into the prison it was considered a reproach to be a 
modest woman.” 

We have already said that the prison is a very dif- 
ferent place from what it was;—let us, therefore, 
venture in. We shall find the officers, from the 
governor downwards, civil, attentive, and ‘obliging. 
Ascending a few steps, and expressing a wish to see 
the boys’ ward, we are conducted through a dark laby- 
rinthine passage, and on mounting a stair, the merry 
shouts that we hear seem to proceed from the play- 
ground of a school. Here are two rooms—one the 
school-room by day and sleeping-room by night, the 
other the day-room. In the latter, about fifteen or six- 
teen boys are tumbling about at play. A well-known 
voice calls out “ Stand around '” but the quick eyes of 
the youngsters tell them that the strangers are not 
official visiters; and they therefore come forward, bob- 
bing their heads, or rather pulling them down by the 
front-locks, and boisterously elbowing each other as 
they fall into line. An almost indistinct murmur, how- 
ever, lets them know the extent of their discretion, and 
they stand quiet. “ That boy,” pointing to a child of 
about ten or*eleven years of age, “ is under sentence of 
death!” In a moment, the little creature feels him- 
self the object of greatest importance in the group, and 
his look evinces it. 

Alderman Harmer, in his evidence before the Com- 
missioners on Criminal Law, given in 1835, says, “ A 
boy gets intermixed with a few of his little loose 
acquaintances, and is tempted or urged by them to 
commit a petty theft, which he had not previously con- 
templated; he is committed to Newgate to take his 
trial, which, instead of its having any effect to deter 
him in future from crime, is a source of amusement to 
him. The novelty of everything about him pleases 
rather than afflicts him: on entering the prison, he 
sees no misery or melancholy, such as he had antici- 
pated, but all are playful and merry, and the dread, it 
he had any, of the trial is dissipated the moment he 
enters into court. ‘To find the judges and the officers 
in their costume,—that he has the power to challenge 
the jury,—that all the forms and ceremonies of a trial are 
on his account,—and that he is the hero of the piece,— 
tends rather to gratify his vanity than to intimidate 
him. He hears that he is the object of commiseration 
by the audience saying, ‘ What a pity it is that such a 

child should be brought here!’ And whatever may be 
the result of the trial, what is the consequence of his 
committal ?—he is, perhaps, intermixed with a captain 
of some of the little gangs in Newgate ;—he hears him 
recount his hair-breadth escapes, and sees how he *. 
laughed at and admired for his conduct amongst his 
associates,—and it is an encouragement to him to 
imitate the conduct he has heard extolled. 

“ Does the course taken with young offenders ope- 
rate as a punishment sufficient in its nature to deter 
them from crime ?—Certainly not; a boy affects to cry 
at the bar, and his mother or some relation will cry 
with him, and the judge gives him a little lecture and 
sends him home; or sometimes they inflict a whipping, 
but that is made a matter of laugh among these young 
rascals after becoming inured toa gaol. . °° 
I think, if the boy is under twelve years of age, when 
the mind is hardly formed, it is too much to send him 
for trial at the Old Bailey, and thus, whether found 
guilty or not, consign him to infamy for life.” 





not, think it suitable to admit young persons with us,” 


Let us pass now. from the boys’ ward to that of the 
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men’s. Here they are lounging about the day-room ; 
but at the command of “ Stand around!” they fall into 
line for inspection with a quieter promptness than did 
the boys—one or two with a sullen scowl, some with 
an easy indifference, others with a half-kind of smile, 
as if not so much accustomed to the discipline. They 
are mostly young men, from sixteen years of age to 
twenty-five. The greater part of these individuals have 
probably come through the first part of their appren- 
ticeship in crime, and are now rising into life with 
seared hearts, depraved and almost irreclaimable habits, 
and their intellectual powers exercised in nothing but 
the dexterity and meanness of theft. 

Where are the little receptacles technically termed 
the condemned cells? Fearfully narrow and dark are 
they, with a small grated aperture in each, receiving 
light from the court in which the criminals are permitted 
to walk during the day. The poneete against whom 
sentence of death is recorded sleep on a mat in these 
cells during the night. There are no criminals here at 
present, for alterations are going on: the paved court 
is being divided into two by a brick wall thrown across, 
and an iron palisade guards the top of this lofty wall. 
This has been done to prevent any more of such escapes 
as that of the chimney-sweep, whose case excited some 
time ago considerable attention. With the dexterity of 
his profession, he scaled a wall which, at first sight, 
seems scarcely to afford footing for a rat to scramble 
up. But his escape availed him little,—poor wretch— 
he could not get out of the meshes which a life of guilt 
had woven around him ; and he is again in the hands 
of justice for a fresh crime. 

The plan of Newgate is quadrangular. The untried 
prisoners are kept separate from the tried, and the 
young from the old. It was “built originally without 
sleeping cells for separate confinement, except the con- 
demned cells ; the number of night rooms is 33, in each 
of which there are at night from 15 to 30 persons; the 
number of day rooms, or wards, is 10; 129 sleeping 
cells might be got by dividing these large rooms, but 
462 additional cells would still be wanting, for which 
the prison affords no space. 

The next paper will contain an account of the Central 
Criminal Court, a view of the forms of a trial, and a 
brief notice of the other London gaols, 





BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. II. 
Mode of taking and curing Herrings.—The herring- 


fishery is only carried on during the spawning season, 
when the fish are in the highest perfection. The Yar- 
mouth herring-fishery commences about the middle of 
September, but the season varies at different parts of 
the coast. On the coast of Sutherland the early her- 
ring-fishery commences in June ; the late fishery about 
the middle of July, and continues until September. 
On the coast of Cromarty large shoals appear as early 
as the month of May. The great object is to obtain a 
supply for the purpose of curing, although, in the early 
part of the season, large numbers of fresh herrings are 
brought to the London market from Yarmouth; and 
the consumption at Norwich and other places, which 
are not at a great distance from the coast, is also con- 
siderable. The fish are sometimes so rich in the early 


part of the season as to be unfit for curing, and on this ; 


account they are brought into the market for immediate 
consumption. The spawning season being over by the 
end of October or the beginning of November the fish- 
ing terminates, as the herrings are then in a poor and 
exhausted condition. 


The size of the boat used in the nerring-fishery de- | 


pends upon the distance from the shore at which the 
fishery is intended to be carried on, and also as to 
whether the intention be to cure red herrings or white 
herrings. As red herrings must be cured on shore, 





‘while white herrings require only to be salted and put 


into barrels, those who are engaged in the red herring 
trade find it convenient to keep within a certain dis- 
tance of the coast. The white herrings may be cured 
on board the vessel; and as the fishermen may go out 
to sea wherever the fish are to be found, this is called 
a deep-sea fishery, and of course a vessel of a larger 
description is required than when the cargo has to be 
taken as speedily as possible to the drying-house. The 
business at Yarmouth is entirely in red herrings, which 
are in the greatest demand for the home market, while 
the export trade, carried on at other ports, chiefly 
consists of white herrings. The same men are in 
general acquainted with each mode of curing. The 
vessels fitted out for the deep-sea fishery meet with 
the earliest and best herrings; and, owing to the 
manner in which herrings desert parts of the coast 
which they have been accustomed to frequent, it is a 
more permanent source of profit than the boat fishery, 
though it requires a larger capital. The vessels must 
contain sufficient room in the hold for the stowage of 
salt, nets, barrels, and provisions, They lie low in the 
water, and the sides are furnished with rollers and lee- 
boards to facilitate the drawing in of the nets. The 
Dutch, who pursued the deep-sea fishery, and once 
carried it on with great spirit and success, were usually 
provided with a double set of nets for fear of accident ; 
as their distance from port would have rendered the 
loss or destruction of one set a matter of serious conse- 
quence, and the hopes of a whole season might have 
been lost. The Yarmouth boats are genera}ly of about 
fifty tons burden, and manned with eleven or twelve 
men, of whom one-fourth are usually landsmen. In 
addition; there are two landsmen who are employed: in 
ferrying to and from the decked yessel, and in curing 
the herrings on shore. The fishing places are from fif- 
teen to thirty miles north of Yarmouth, from thirty to 
forty-tive miles to the eastward, and the boats go south- 
ward as far as the mouth of the Thames and the South 
Foreland. The depth of water in which the fishery is 
carried on is from fifteen to twenty fathoms. The 
Yarmouth fishing-vessels are fitted out at a cost of 
about 1000/, each. Each of them is furnished with 
from 180 ito 200 nets, which cost between 300/. and 
400/.; and with six ropes, each 120 fathoms in length, 
weighing separately from 4 cwt. to 44 cwt., and of the 
total value of 50/. or 60/. These nets and ropes re- 
quire to be renewed nearly every fourth year, owing to 
the destructive effects of the sea and the ravages of 
dog-fish, which, in preying upon the herrings when 
they are inclosed within the nets, injure the nets them- 
selves, 

The description of vessel fitted out for the herring- 
fishery on the eastern and western coasts of Scotland 
is called a “ buss,” of from fifty to eighty tons burden, 
cutter-built. They ply from loch to loch in pursuit 
of the herrings, and come to anchor in the nearest 
harbour when the fish appear. A man or two is left 
on board the buss to take charge of her, and the rest 
go out in the boats, each manned with four hands, for 
the purpose of setting the nets. Each boat has two 
trains of nets, 230 or 240 yards long, and from eleven 
to twelve yards deep. In deep water both trains are 
tied together by the back-rope, one end to windward 
and the other to leeward. The boats are fastened at 
each end and allowed to drive to leeward with the nets. 
Every half-hour, or oftener, the men endeavour to 
ascertain if there are any herrings in the net. This 
they do by following along the line of the back-rope, 
and here and there raising a piece of netting. By this 
means they not only find when they are upon good 
iN cay, but learn whether the herrings swim 
high or low, and they raise or sink the nets accordingly, 
by shortening or lengthening the buoys by which the 
nets are kept up. Sometimes they traverse ten or 
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twenty miles in a night, setting their nets ten or twelve 
times in different places. The fishing is never carried 
on -but in the night, and the darkest nights, accom- 
panied by a slight breeze, are the most propitious. In 
the morning, at daylight, the fishermen take their 
cargo to their respective busses. When the herrings 
are in great numbers, their labours are comparatively 
light. ‘The nets are set in the evening, a small anchor 
is fixed to each end of the train, and they are not hauled 
or raised until morning. In this case the trains are 
not joined together, but are set separately, and near the 
buss, on board of which the men sleep. The crews of 
the busses are engaged by the month, and a great pro- 
portion of them are landsmen, pursuing other labours 
when the fishing season is over. Each man receives, 
in addition to his wages, a certain quantity of herrings, 
when the season is a good one, and a smaller proportion 
when it is unfavourable. 

Fast-sailing smacks, cutters, or sloops, of from thirty 
to eighty tons burden, are sometimes despatched to 
the fishing-stations, not for the purpose of engaging di- 
rectly in the fishery, but to purchase herrings in a fresh 
state of the country or boat-fishermen. They are im- 
mediately sprinkled with salt, and when a cargo is 
completed, these vessels return home, or to some fish- 
ing-station on the coast, where the herrings are cured. 
The boat-fishery at the Isle of Man was in a very 
flourishing state about fifty years ago. About 400 
boats, of from five to twenty tons each, manned with 
from four to eight men, and each boat having eight or 
twelve nets, were fitted out from the Bay of Douglas. 
The boat-fishing is often very successful when the fish- 
ing-ground is not at a great distance from the shore. 
It may be carried on with little capital, the process of 
curing, which requires expensive establishments, and a 
considerable outlay for wages being undertaken by the 
owners of the vessels, who purchase the fish as it is 
taken. In the Island of Lewis, one of the western 
islands of Scotland, every hamlet, and even farm, has 
its fishing-boat. The year is divided between farming, 





fishing, and the manufacture of kelp, Those who are 
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[Yarmouth Jetty —Herring-Boats returned. 


not rich enough to possess an entire boat join with 
others in the same condition, and become the joint pro- 
prietors of one. Every species of boat which is sea- 
worthy is afloat; and at sunset hundreds of boats 
depart and set their nets, returning in the morning to 
dispose of their cargoes. The arrangement which has 
been spoken of is highly advantageous to this class of 
fishermen, as there are no markets to which the fish 
could be taken for immediate consumption ; and with- 
out the intervention of a class of men possessing capital, 
the pursuit would be much less profitable. One dis- 
advantage which attends the boat-fishery arises from 
the frequent changes which take place in the appearance 
of the herrings, as these boats cannot follow the fish 
into the deep-sea. The fishermen on the deserted 
coasts, in consequence of expensive and ill-remunerated 
exertions, sink into poverty. This evil can only be 
remedied by the introduction of capital, which would 
enable the fishermen to fit out a larger description of 
boats, and to follow the fish, which, though they desert 
the coast, are to be found in the adjacent sea. Instead 
of being partly agriculturists, kelp-makers, and fisher- 
men, none of which pursuits are carried on with the 
success with which they might be if separately pursued, 
they would be able to devote their whole labour and 
skill to one department of industry; and, obtaining the 
means of purchasing agricultural produce, two distinct 
branches of industry would be supported, each of which 
would tend to enrich the other, as improvements would 

be introduced into each by their respective followers, 

and they would be carried on under the most advan- 

tageous circumstances. At present, these fishing-hoats 

are generally manned with from two to four men. 

They are about sixteen feet in length, and rigged with 

a single lug-sail: they cost about 36/. The meshes 

of the nets are restricted by law to a square inch. This 

regulation is complained of as preventing the capture of 
fish of a serviceable size, while herrings full of milt and 

roe are taken in abundance. Some fish is cured by the 

fishermen themselves, but the greater quantity is sold 

in a fresh state, chiefly to purchasers from the Clyde., 
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When herrings are taken in moderate, yet regular 
quantities, they are immediately taken from the boats 
into the vessel, and put into barrels as expeditiously 
as possible, being previously salted. When they are 
taken in large numbers, they are conveyed to the shore, 
where the same operation is performed under a covering 
or shade, as the warmth of the sun’s rays would injure 
the fish, Many small villages called fishing-stations 
have been built on the coast of Scotland, consisting of 
warehouses for salt, for nets and tackle, and for cured 
fish, with cottages for the curers. Bay-salt is used, as 
it does not dissolve too quickly, but furnishes a supply 
of brine gradually. The Dutch were celebrated for 
preparing a salt for pickling herrings. They evapo- 
rated the brine made from the solution of bay-salt with 
a gentle fire, having mixed with the brine a quantity 
of sour whey. About the middle of last century the 
Society for the Promotion of the British Fisheries 
brought over some Dutchmen to teach the fishermen 
and curers in the North of Scotland and of Shetland 
the Dutch mode of curing herrings, and they remained 
two seasons. It was found that the difference between 
the Dutch and British mode was very trifling ; and at 
present it is believed that the latter fully equals the 
former. The herrings which are not salted and barrelled 
the day they are caught are never so good as when 
this operation is immediately attended to. The Yar- 
mouth boats continue at sea until they have caught 
eight or ten lasts, of 13,000 herrings to a last, or are 
compelled to come to shore for provisions. They are 
generally absent from three to six days. The white or 
pickled herrings merely require to be salted and put 
into barrels, which is done while the vessel is at sea, 
but when it is intended to prepare red herrings a dif- 
ferent process is adopted. The herrings are sprinkled 
with salt, in quantities which depend upon the state of 
the weather, or the distance from port. About one-third 
of a ton is used to each last of herrings. On being 
landed they are immediately carted or carried away in 
baskets to the “ rousing-house,” adjoining the house 
where they are intended to be hung and smoked. They 
are then again sprinkled with salt, and are heaped 
together with wooden shovels, on a floor covered with 
bricks or flag-stones, in which state they remain five or 





six days, and they are then washed, spitted, hung up 
and fired. In spitting, as well as in hanging up, great 
care is necessary to prevent the herrings touching each 
other. The spits are round rods made of fir, about 
four feet long, pointed a little at one end. The herrings 
are hung on these rods by the mouth and gills. The 
spits, when so full of herrings that no more can be put 
upon them without causing the herrings to touch each 
other, are handed to persons who place them regularly 
tier above tier on wooden fixtures, supported by joists, 
until the house is full. The distance from the tails of 
the lower tier of herrings to the floor is about seven 
feet. Fires of wood are then lighted, and the great 
art is to manage these fires in a proper manner. They 
must neither be too quick nor too slow, and at times 
they must be extinguished. Green wood is commonly 
used, and as a large quantity is required the expense is 
considerable. Oak and beech are considered to com- 
municate the best colour and flavour; but other wood, 
such as ash, birch, and elm are used with beech and 
oak. The wood of fruit-trees, of fir, or the timber of 
old ships could not be employed without the herrings 
acquiring a bitter taste. The operation of smoking 
red herrings occupies at least three weeks for those 
which are intended for home consumption, as they 
are preferred when soft and not too highly dried ; 
but those for exportation undergo the process for four 
weeks or thirty days. The fires are then extinguished, 
and after the house has been allowed to cool, the spits 
are taken down, and in a few days afterwards the 
herrings are put into barrels. The barrels are made of 
fir, and sometimes of oak and other hard wood. 

When the season has been abundant, some attention 
is paid by the curers to dividing the herrings of different 
qualities into distinct lots. Others do this when they 
are taken from the spit. 


They are usually distributed 
into four classes; the large, full-grown, and well-made 
herrings form the first quality, and are known under 


the name of “‘bloaters.” After these are removed the 
best of those which are left constitute the second class. 
Those which are broken in the belly, or will not take 
the salt upon the spit, but turn white, are the third 
description ; and the fourth consists of those which are 
headless, or which will not hang by the gills, but are 
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hung by the tail, or any other part of the fish, upon 
tenter-hooks. About 74 per cent. of the herrings in- 
tended to be reddened prove unfit for the process: two- 
thirds of these are cured as white-herrings, and the 
remainder are thrown away. A red-herring-house is 
usually divided into five parts, and the cost of erection 
is between 2000/. and 30002. , 

In packiog red-herrings into barrels, a person is 
engaged in counting and (where done at this stage) 
in sorting the herrings. Where this has been done 
before spitting, the packer is attended only by one 
person, who draws six or eight herrings together on 
the spit. The packer takes these off with both his 
hands, and places them all at once on their backs 
in tiers round the bottom of the barrel, the heads close 
to the side staves, the tails meeting in the centre of the 
cask. When these tiers rise above the ends of the side 
staves the herrings are pressed down, and the upper 
layer is put on with the backs of the herrings upper- 
most. On being left in this state for a day they fall 
down so as to admit of the barrel being headed. Unless 
proper atiention be paid to the packing, the head of the 
cask will sink three or four inches below the upper 
edge. The gilis having been perforated by the spit are 
distended, and the fins are dry and stiff, but when they 
begin to moisten they turn soft again, the gills close up 
as before, and the herrings lie in a smaller compass 
than when they were first packed. _ 

The commercial history of the herring-fishery, a 
sketch of which will be given in another paper, supplies 
one or two useful lessons in public economy, and pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the views which are now 
entertained concerning this branch of national industry. 





WARMING AND VENTILATING INFIRMARIES, 
WORKHOUSES, FACTORIES, AND DOMESTIC 
APARTMENTS. 

(Abridged from a Report made by Dr. Arnott to the Poor Law 

Commissioners *,) 

Tuat human beings of sound constitution may have 

life and health to the full period of human existence, 


four things are required—viz., fit air. warmth, aliment. 


and exercise of body and mind. 

Ventilation.—A human being destroys or poisons the 
oxygen of nearly a gallon of air per minute, which 
quantity, by mixing with more, contaminates and unfits 
for use at least three times as much; and in any case, 
unless ventilation to that extent, and in proportion to 
the number of persons present, be provided for, the air 
is soon in a state which will seriously affect the health 
of those living in it. 

The history of the prison, since called the Black 
. Hole, at Calcutta, furnishes a shocking example in 

illustration of this, in which, of 146 military men con- 
fined for a few hours without ventilation, only twenty- 
three survived the short confinement. The distress, 
often followed by serious illness, which many people 
feel in crowded and unventilated churches, courts of 
justice, theatres, and other meeting-places, furnishes 
other examples ; and but that the meetings are usually 
of short duration, and that persons when they feel 
about to faint escape from them, and thereby warn 
those remaining to open windows and doors, fatal oc- 
currences even in those situations would not be unfre- 
quent. Where the invisible poison is less concentrated, 
but of longer continued operation, as formerly in crowded 
and ill-ventilated ships and prisons, fevers of the worst 
description are the consequence, called gaol and ship 
fevers; and where this poison exists in a still weaker 
degree, as not long ago in many of our manufactories, 
milliners’ work-rooms, &c., the health of the inmates 

was gradually destroyed, while the true cause remained 
_ _® Dr, Arnott’s Report is given in the ‘Seco: 
of the Poor Law Gatindeniy issi cas” (Apiendin o eaeer. 
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unsuspected. And within a few years, since the esta- 
blishment of infant schools, there have been instances 
of the children being collected at first in small rooms, 
where no fit provision had been made for ventilation, 
and where sickness broke out among them from the 
same cause. 

Not long ago, the people working in cotton and 
other factories were observed generally soon to be- 
come pallid and sickly, and then scrofulous in various 
degrees, and many of them at last to sink into early 
graves; and this happened chiefly because they and 
their employers were ignorant of the fatal influence on 
their heaith of spending so much of their time in close 
apartments, of which the ventilation was either left to 
chance, or was even studiously prevented to+preserve 
the warmth useful for the process of manufacturing. 
These work-people were crowded together, constantly 
breathing a polluted, noxious air, nearly as noxious to 
them as to the trouts of a mountain stream is the water 
of a stagnant 1. Recently, however, wheels or 
fanners for ventilating have been introduced into many 
of the factories, by which the air is drawn out or 
changed with any desired rapidity, while fresh air, arti- 
ficially warmed, is admitted in its stead; and now, in 
places where these means have been adopted, the fac- 
tory operatives, being further supplied with good food, 
and not over-worked, have become, as proved by late 
evidence, a most healthy portion of the working com- 
munity. 

In many crowded schools, hospitals, &c., ventilation 
has been sought by openings made through the wall 
near the ceiling, as directly into the air as when panes 
of glass are broken, with sliding doors to close them 
when desired. Now this means is far from insuring 
the object. In winter, when the fires are burning, 
these openings, instead of being channels of escape for 
impure air, become entrances for cold air, which pours 
down upon those sitting near them; and, reaching the 
floor, chills the feet of the others as it runs along to 
supply the draught of the chimneys. Persons sitting 
under or near these openings being likely to catch se- 
vere colds or inflammations, generally, when they can, 
close them to obtain security. It is in winter chiefly 
that the mischiefs now spoken of from imperfect venti- 
lation are likely to arise, for in warmer weather win- 
dows may be freely opened, althongh with some hazard 
to those sitting near them. 

Now to effect perfect ventilation in any case with 
absolute certainty is a problem not difficult to solve, if 
existing knowledge be brought to bear upon it. The 
ventilation of our apartments in dwelling-houses by the 
draught of the chimney is very faulty, for it takes away 
rather the pure air which is under the level of the 
chimney-piece, than the impure breath which has as- 
cended from our lungs to the ceiling, and which must 
again come down before it go out; but as the space is 
usually great in proportion to the number of persons 
present, except on occasions of crowded parties, no in- 
convenience is felt. It was in cotton factories, where 
steam-engines exist to do any desired work, and where 
everybody is familiar with machinery, that perfect ven- 
tilation by mechanical means was first thought of and 
executed, and the result has been beneficial as stated. 
For the ventilation of factories, a wheel, on the prin- 
ciple of the fanner used in barns, is placed at an open- 
ing communicating with the space to be ventilated, and 
being turned with any desired rapidity, extracts air to 
the required extent. A smaller wheel of the same kind 
for small apartments might be worked by a weight, as 
the common kitchen-jack; or, instead of a wheel, a 
pump, or vibrating gasometer ; cylinders might be used, 
or any other of the contrivances which engineers know 
or would suggest. An apparatus with a branching 





tube or channel might be made to draw the air with 
any speed from every room in a building. ; 
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Warmth.—In winter, persons sitting without exer- 
tion, and clothed as is usual in England, require a tem- 
perature of from 60° to 65° to be comfortably warm, 
and their feeling of comfort is a measure of their secu- 
rity from the diseases produced by cold. Now, by an 
open fire, it is impossible to give such temperature to 
the whole of a large room, a truth illustrated by the 
fact of persons, when allowed, generally placing them- 
selves in a circle round the fire, beyond which they 
would be too cold, and within which they would be too 
hot; and when in a large room with an open fire there 
is a numerous company tolerably warm, they are gene- 
rally maintaining their temperature in great part by 
their own impure breath. ‘The frequency of chilblains 
among children at school, where many of them have to 
sit for considerable portions of time in the same room, 
and all therefore cannot equally share the influence of 
the open fire, is evidence in point, that ailment being a 
consequence of the feet having been chilled, because 
not sufficiently clothed to defend them when either too 
far from the fire, or placed in a stratum of cold air 
moving along the floor to feed the open fire. The heat 
afforded by a close iron stove, such as is used in Ger- 
many and Russia, is more uniform than that of an 
open fire, and is not attended by the draughts, &c., 
accompanying the latter; but is objectionable from 
the very offensive and often pernicious state of the 
air, produced by contact with the over-heated iron. 
In England, where large rooms, like those of cotton 
factories, occupied by many people, have been well 
warmed, the means have been pipes of hot water or 
steam spreading in the apartment to warm the whole 
equally, while the fresh air for ventilation is heated as 
it enters by coming into contact with these pipes. To 
common understanding it must be evident that air 
admitted to a crowded room to supply the rapid venti- 
lation should be nearly of the warmth existing in the 
room, otherwise there is likely to be dangerous cold 
draughts blowing on some of the inmates, or at least 
there may be very unequal warming of the room. 

Of the modes of warming now in common use, that 
by pipes of hot water or steam, as seen in the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum, and many other extensive buildings, 
is the only one suitable for rooms of large dimensions. 
In rooms where the méchanical mode of ventilation 
already described, and now common in factories, has 
been adopted, an addition might be made to the appa- 
ratus for extricating the impure air, which would drive 
fresh air in, and which by causing the two currents to 
pass each other in contact for a certain distance in very 
thin metallic tubes, would cause the fresh air entering 
to absorb nearly the whole heat from the impure air 
going out, and would thus render it at once both pure 
and warm air; and would consequently save, after the 
room was once warmed, any further expense of fuel for 
the day, and would avoid, how rapid soever the venti- 
lation, all the dangers from draughts and unequal 
heating. This simple mode was described by the Re- 
porter in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1836 


ANTAR, AN ARABIAN ROMANCE. 


Tue name of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid is familiar 
to the reader of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ 
He was a contemporary of Charlemagne, and even held 
intercourse with him. Gibbon, speaking of Charle- 
magne (whose reign extended from 768 to 814), says, 
that he “maintained an intercourse with the Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid, whose dominion stretched from 
Africa to India, and accepted from his ambassadors a 
tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” 

The caliph was a liberal patron of literature, which 
flourished at his court, One of the most learned men 
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of the time was Asmaee, who was in high consideration 
with the caliph, and was the author of many volu- 
minous works. His memory appears to have been 
stored with the traditions and tales of the Arabs, as 
handed down from the “Time of Ignorance,” the 
epithet bestowed on the ages preceding Mahommed, 
These he used to relate or recite, to the delight of the 
caliph and the courtiers, though it would appear that 
he drew them out to a length that sometimes ex- 
hausted even the patience of Orientalism. To Asmaee, 
assisted by others, is ascribed the authorship of the 
* Life and Adventures of Antar,’ an Arabian Romance, 
which has been for centuries a great favourite in the 
East. It is regarded by Oriental scholars as a work of 
considerable merit, and may be termed an epic poem. 
It is also valuable as affording glimpses of the state of 
society amongst the Arabs before the birth of the 
founder of Mahommedanism. 

An idea of the extent of the work may be gathered 
from the fact, that, when Terrick Hamilton, Esq., the 
Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople, undertook the translation of ‘Antar, it was 
from an abridged copy; and that, having divided it 
into three parts for publication, the first part, which 
reaches from the birth to the marriage of Antar, oc- 
cupies four octavo volumes. The second part, Mr. 
Hamilton says, includes the period when Antar (who 
was a poet as well as a warrior), suspends his poem at 
Mecca, and also extends his power and authority. The 
third relates his various distant wars and visits to Con- 
stantinople and Europe, and concludes with his death. 

Burckhardt, the eminent traveller, in a letter to Mr. 
Hamilton, gives a proof of the estimation in which the 
Arabs hold ‘ Antar.’ When he was reading a portion 
of it to some Arabs, they were in ecstacies of delight, 
but at the same time so enraged at his erroneous pro- 
nunciation, that they actually tore the sheets out of his 
hands. “In Aleppo it is highly valued, particularly 
by the Armenians ; and iin coffee-howses it is read aloud 
by some particular person, who keeps a sheet in his 
hand, to which he occasionally refers to refresh his 
memory. It is given to children, who are obliged to 
copy it out, and thus acquire the habit of speaking 
elegantly and correctly ; and it may be attributed to 
this cause that copies of ‘ Antar’ are generally found 
written most execrably ill, and abounding in errors of 
every kind*.” ‘ Antar’ is also a favourite in Damascus, 
Bagdad, and Cairo. 

‘Antar’ opens with a brief history of Arabia, or 
rather genealogy of its kings, from Ishmael the son of 
Abraham to the birth of the hero of the work. Queen 
Rohab, a warlike woman, the head of the Arab tribe 
Reeyan, made war on King Jazeemah, of the tribe of 
Abs and Adnan. The queen challenges the king to 
single combat. ‘“ He agreed, and consented, and im- 
mediately he came down to the field, and he was like a 
furious lion; he galloped and charged before the war- 
riors, and rushed into the scene of blows and thrusts. 
Queen Rohab dashed down on him, mounted on a raven- 
coloured steed, strong-sinewed. She charged with him 
over the plain, till the horsemen were amazed. Then 
they began the storm and bluster, the sport and exertion, 
the give and take, the struggle and the wrestle; and 
every eye gazed intently on them, and every neck was 
stretched out at them. Just then passed between them 
two matchless spear-thrusts. King Jazeemah’s was 
the first, so roused was he by the terrors and calamities 
that threatened him. But when Rohab beheld the 
spear-thrust coming upon her, and that death was in 
it, she bent herself forward till her breast touched the 
horse, and the well-aimed thrust passed without effect. 
She then replaced herself on her saddle, and dashed 
furiously at him and attacked him: she struck him with 
horror, and drove the spear through his chest, and 
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forced out the point sparkling at his back. He tot- 
tered from his ‘horse, and his senses were annihilated. 
Then the Arabs assailed one another, and the earth 
shook beneath them. Blows fell right and wrong, 
necks were hewn off, and hoary beards were stained 
with blood. The struggle was intense; and all the 
Arabs in those valleys were in universal commotion, 
like so many genii.” 

Antar’s mother was a black woman, of elegant figure, 
and striking appearance. She was taken captive by 
Shedad, who, in turn, being captivated by her, the 
slave becomes his wife. Antar, when a boy, was “ black 
and swarthy like an elephant, flat-nosed, blear-eyed, 
harsh-featured, shaggy-haired ;” he was “ like the frag- 
ment of a cloud, his ears immensely long, and with eyes 
whence flashed sparks of fire.” As he grew up, he 
began to indicate that he was no ordinary youth. In 
his tenth year he knocked down a wolf that sought for 
a morsel among his flocks, and carried its head and legs 
home to his mother, who showed them to his father, 
Shedad, as an evidence of his son’s precocity. Other 
daring deeds are related of him during his minority. 

The heroine of the work is [bla, Antar’s cousin. But 
the reader must bear in mind that both Antar’s parent- 
age and colour placed him in an equivocal position— 
he was the son of a slave. Ibla “ was lovely as the full 
moon, and perfectly beautiful and elegant. She fre- 
quently joked with Anter, and was very familiar with 
him, as he was her servant.” Antar, of course, falls in 
love with her, and pours out his tears and his verses as 
a proof of it. “The lovely virgin has struck my heart 
with the arrow of a glance, for which there is no cure. 
* * * She moves—I should say it was the branch 
of the tamarisk that waves its branches to the southern 
breeze. She approaches—I should say it was the 
frightened fawn, when a calamity alarms it in the 
waste. She walks away”’—&c. &c. 

But Antar proved, as Shakspeare afterwards said, 
that “ the course of true love is not smooth ”—at least 
in the hands of the poets. He goes through some ex- 
traordinary adventures, and performs wondrous deeds 
of valour, before he is rendered happy by his marriage 
with Ibla. These occupy the four volumes edited by 
Mr. Hamilton. 

His character, and the spirit which animated him, is 
thus depicted by himself :— 

“ The heights of glory are not attained but at the 
point of the spear, and patience in the day of battle 
through the heaviest difliculties, and the challenge of 
every lion-hero, and long-bearded warrior. Ask my 
horse of me, when flashes of fire fly from his hoofs, I 
have a spear-thrust that deals the most excruciating 
pain, and raises me above all competitors; and my 
Indian blade cuts through the nocturnal calamities 
whenever I draw it. I am the son of the black-faced 
Zebeeba that tends the camels. I am a slave, but my 
fury o’erwhelms the lordly chiefs in the battle. As to 
Death, should I meet him, I will not shrink from him 
when he appears to me—it is a draught I must inevit- 
ably take when the day of my dissolution arrives.” 

Antar is thus a genuine knight of chivalry—a warrior 
and a minstrel animated by the love of Ibla, whom 
he apostrophises as the sovereign of his very blood and 
his mistress. But he has to encounter a rival in Ama- 
rah, who sneers at Antar as base-born, and ridicules 
the idea of his aspiring to Ibla’s hand. 

Amongst Antar’s numerous adventures, he meets 
with a plundering party, the chief of which exclaims, 
“[ am Sudam, the assailer of warriors; in me is a 
heart harder than mountains. In horror and fear of 
me, even the wild beasts of the waste shrink into the 
obscurity of caverns: and were Death a substance, I 
would steep his right hand in the blood of his left.” At 
this chalienge, Antar grasped his spear, he slackened 
the bridle of his steed, and gave a shout that made the 
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deserts and the rocks tremble. One of the party calls 
out to him, “ State thy descent ; peradventure thy con- 
nexion may protect thee : otherwise deliver up thy horse 
and thy armour.” Antar’s feats of valour astonish 
Sudam, who, in the true spirit of chivalry, exclaims, 
“ Hold, O Arab: tell me what horseman thou art, and 
with what tribe thou art connected ; for thy battle ex- 
cites my surprise, and thy prowess is most wonderful.” 
But Antar would make no concessions, and Sudam is 
slain. ‘The victor then delivers three young ladies, who 
had been Sudam’s prisoners, and is addressed by the 
mother of the damsels in a glowing strain of eloquence. 

A still more striking resemblance to the customs of 
chivalry, is his undertaking, for the sake of his mistress, 
distant and dangerous adventures. As for instance, 
her father requires for her dowry a number of camels of 
a peculiar breed, in the possession of a powerful chief 
who never parts with any. ‘his dowry Antar under- 
takes to procure, and achieves partly by stratagem and 
partly by force. 

The patient submission to the ill-treatment which, 
on many occasions, he experiences from his father, is 
also a very striking feature in his character, and, to- 
gether with his love, contrasts very beautifully with the 
barbarous and bloody conflicts, and turbulent and 
boisterous scenes, which occupy almost entirely the 
period of his life contained within the four volumes that 
have been translated. 

Antar triumphs over all his enemies and his diffi- 
culties, and Ibla becomes his wife. During the mar- 
riage festivities a chief named Awtaban comes against 
him, but his overthrow by Antar was an easy matter, 
and only served to set off the rest of the amusements. 
Antar makes a speech, and when he had finished, “ the 
heroes and warriors were astonished at his eloquence ; 
they retired home, and dividing the horses and the spoil 
amongst the horsemen, they renewed their feasts, and 
entertainments, and sports at the lake of Zat ul irsad, 
and the purling streams, the slave women beating the 
cymbals, and the men flourishing their swords.” 

It is certainly not a little remarkable, that in a work 
written upwards of a thousand years ago, we should 
see all the characteristics of the chivalric romance dis- 
tinctly developed. There are certain coarsenesses in it 
which do not*belong fo the more polished romances of 
some centuries later, with which the people of Europe 
were delighted. But these roughnesses or brutalities 
indicate the fidelity of the picture, as exhibiting the 
manners of nomade tribes, perpetually at war with 
each other, almost always on horseback, ever ready for 
the fray or the feast; spoiling or being spoiled; and 
upholding their character of having their hand lifted 
up against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them. Indeed, the quality of the romance which throws 
the Arab into ecstacies renders it tedious to us. ‘The 
whole book seems to be in commotion, but the dashing 
onwards, retreating, capturing cattle, plundering tents, 
carrying off the females and the youth as slaves, the 
sudden dangers and the sudden deliverances, have a 
sameness, at least, in the English language. But, 
setting aside the picture of manners, we have here the 
deserts of Arabia as a vast tilting-field; mailed war- 
riors on noble steeds perform feats of valour, and as- 
sailing parties raise their battle cries; Antar, before he 
is acknowledged as a knight, performs the humble 
offices of a squire; and though he is not portrayed, 
like Spenser’s hero in the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ as accom- 
plished in the “ T'welve Moral Virtues,” he yet vows, 
in the outset of his career, to “ arm himself against 
worldly lusts, that he may be considered noble-minded 
and faithful.” 





*,* The Uffice of the — for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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